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nity of an American Senator and of a President of the great
American Republic, could hardly understand this Western
product of American democracy in the original shape. In the
conversations he had with the President he, indeed, noticed,
now and then, flashes of thought and bursts of illuminating
expression which struck him as extraordinary, although, being
absolutely without any sense of humor, he often lost Lincoln's
keenest points. But on the whole he could not get rid of his
misgivings as to how this seemingly untutored child of nature
would master the tremendous task before him. He had, indeed,
by Mr. Lincoln's occasional utterances, been confirmed in Ms
belief that the President was a deeply convinced and faithful
anti-slavery man; and since the destruction of slavery was
uppermost in Sumner's mind as the greatest object to be ac-
complished, he found comfort in that assurance.

But he was much troubled by what he called the slow
working of Mr. Lincoln's mind and his deplorable hesitancy
in attacking the vital question. He profoundly distrusted
Seward on account of his compromising attitude at the criti-
cal period between the election and Mr. Lincoln's inaugura-
tion, and also on account of the mysterious, delphic utterances
Mr. Seward now occasionally gave forth. But he had great
faith in Chase, whose anti-slavery principles he regarded as
above all temptation, and whose influence with the President,
he hoped, would neutralize Seward's.

But Chase, as I concluded from conversations I had with
him, was not in a state of mind that would make the establish-
ment of confidential relations between him and Lincoln easy.
He did not give his disappointment as a defeated aspirant
to the presidency so vehement an expression as Seward did, but
he felt it no less keenly. Neither did he venture upon so drastic
a demonstration of his underestimate of Lincoln's charactere dig-
